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himself, which at first he was most reluctant to do. In the end,
though unpersuaded, he gave way out of deference to the
Archbishop. *I have no alternative/ he wrote to Father Bryan,
'but to comply with the wishes of the Archbishop, and to ren-
der him that obedience which I am sure you would render to
your own Bishop under similar circumstances/1 The incident
closed with a long letter to Halifax from Sir Mark Sykes, re-
gretting the decision in the interests of Reunion.

One last point which may interest you from an historic point of
view is that my Bishop told me that it was beyond his power as a
R.C. Bishop to restrain a layman from being present at a non-
ceremonial function, and was surprised at the greater powers
wielded and exercised by his Grace.2

Halifax's position in his Church was not made easier when,
as occasionally happened, friends, lacking his pietas Anglican^
passed from Canterbury to Rome. He thought them mistaken,
but did not allow the lapse to distress him unduly or to affect
his private relations with them. Their departure had nothing of
the character of the disaster which broke the friendship of New-
man and Pusey. If they felt like that, he would say, it was better
that they should go; they would have his wishes and his prayers;
and if in fact he saw less of them after the change, it was simply
because one great common interest had been eliminated.

Some of the secessions touched him closely, as, for example,
that of Mr. Golding-Bird, at one time his chaplain, a saintly
man with a happy knack of mending watches and binding
books* During 1900 he became unsettled and towards the end
of the year, under guidance from Father Maturin, made his
submission, with a precipitancy which rather annoyed Halifax.
His position in the Hickleton household might be thought to
have made his defection a little compromising, though that was
not an aspect which would have troubled Halifax. In March